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A Lesson from Experience. 


There is an old adage, “that Experience is the 
best schoolmaster ;” and we think that our brother 
furmers have had a lesson from the old gentleman 
this Spring, that they will not soon forget; and 
which we hope will lead them to a little enquiry 
jnto the best management of stock or cattle, &c. 
during the winter. The unparalleled severity of 
the weather during the past winter, and the dura- 
tion of it, even into the middle of May, has brought 
the great majority of farmers into a distressing sit- 
uation. Some cattle have starved,—others have 
been killed to prevent their dying of a lingering 
death. Some farmers have given all the grain 
which they had reserved for their family’s use, to 
their cattle and are buying more at a high price. 
Some farmers are feeding their cattle on wheat, to 


save their lives. Now the question arises, could | 


or could not this state of things be avoided ? 

We answer yes—in a great many instances it 
could. We will not pretend to assert that the length 
or severity of the winter could have been obviated 
by any human means. We do not say that the 
Spring could be forwarded any earlier, but we do 
pretend to say, that much of the trouble, which has 
been occasioned thereby, could have been avoided 
hy a very little foresight and calculation. How ? 
In two dos sat least. We have observed that those 
farmers, and we know of several who haye done it, 
who cultivated a large quantity of roots, such as 
potatoes, ruta baga, &c. and who when “Wffffer 
commenced, sat down and said to themselves, I 
have so many mouths to feed at my barn, and I 
have such a quantity of hay and so many bushels 
of roots. If the winter is as usual, my hay will be 
sufficient for them, but I can give each mouth, so 
many roots per day. I shall thereby save half 


perhaps, of my hay to sell or to use another season. | 


Those who have done this have come out well, 


while others who have said, I have hay enough, I 


care nothing about roots, have either had to suffer 


their cattle to starve or buy of their more provident 


neighbor. Were then is a rap on the knuckles | 


from the old Schoolmaster “Experience.” If you 


trace back in your memory the times of scarcity of! forth. 


hay, &c. we think you will find the periods to be 
from three to five years from each other, and that 
the old fellow gives you this rap about so often. 
Wouldn’t it Le wise to attend to him ? 
it be well to put in the roots of various kinds for 
your cattle somewhat liberally? They are easily 


raised and easily preserved, and save abundance of 


other fodder, and make your cattle healthy, sleek 
and happy. 

The other mode isa very simple one. Itis using 
a little machine called a Straw cutter. Now, good 
friends—and we have one or two of you in view— 
you may turn up your noses as much as you please 
}—and scoff about farming by machinery and all 
that. It isa serious and an indisputable fact that 
much fodder can be saved by using a straw cutter. 
Enough in one year to pay for the machine and 
the using of it. It has been tried out and out, by 
those who are well qualified to try the thing, and 
who would have no interest in making a false re- 
port, and they abundantly confirm the above state- 
ment, and yet how many do you suppose there are 
| who have one, or even thought of having one ? 
| Speak to some farmers in the country about a straw 
cutter and they will tell you “Phoo! my cattle can 
;eat as much hay as I can give them.” ‘True, and 
| at the same time waste one third as much as they 
eat. In common years this waste is not heeded: 
| but it isa waste nevertheless, and once in about 
three or five years, some of you feel it most sensibly. 





Floral Calendar. 


We had intended to give every week a journal 


early, and also note such other indications of the 





ent season, thus far, has had more of the Boreal 
than the Floral about it. The willow, elm, maple, 
alder and ground laurel, have been in blossom for 
some time. The swallows and martins arrived last 
week ; but the snow hangs on to the mountains as 
if resolved to summer there, and the “ Jack Frost” 
comes round every night to see how we come on 
gardening. On the night of the 13th he left his 
| seal upon the water in atub, in the shape of ice 
| 1-8 ofan inch thick—and thus reads our floral cal- 
_endar to the present date. 





New Inventions. 

| Mirene i anv Farrsanks Wasuine Macuine. 

A machine for washing, &c. has been recently in- 
vented by Messrs. Mitchell & Fairbanks of Read- 

| field. 


It consists of a tub or cistern, in which the wa- | 


| ter is placed, as also the clothes. 'Two stocks, sim- 
| ilar to those used in fulling machines, are placed in 
the cistern, and suspended to a cross piece or frame 
above. In the pieces by which the stocks are sus- 
| pended a slot is cut, through which passes a shaft, 
and on it two eam or eccentric wheels, placed with 
their points in different directions, one in one slot, 
| and the other in the other. ‘The shaft, is turned by 
}acrank, and the cams, pressing first against one 
| side and then the other, push the stocks back and 
The cov ring to the cistern consists of two 
(lids which are hung with hinges ateach end. Th 


» 


| 
| under side of these lids, are fluted, and when turn- 


/ned back are used as wash boards for rubbing the 


of the opening of such flowers as show themselves | 


progress of spring as usually occur. But the pres- | 


Richardson’s & Fuller’s Odom- 
eter. 

This is an improvement on the Odometer, or 
‘machine for measuring distances, and is designed 
‘to be attached to carriages, in order to tell the dis- 
‘tance travelled. It is a combination of the cog wheel 
and endless screw, the wheels and screws are en- 
closed in a small brass box which is attached to the 
axletree. A lever projects one of its ends from the 
box; the other end being flattened and resting on a 

ratchet wheel,—a nub or projection from the hub of 
the carriage, strikes the lever during each revolu- 
‘tion, and thereby it pushes the ratchet or “rag 
wheel,” on the shaft of this is a cog wheel which 
works on an endless screw. On the shaft of the 
screw another cog wheel, which works another 
endless screw, on the end of which is an Index on 
the outside of the case, and which moves round a 
' graduated circle, and thus designates the distance 
\travelled. It is so arranged that one index performs 
its revolution around the dial, once every 60 miles 
and the other once every 700 miles. The Invenr- 
‘ors reside in Brunswick, and have secured the righit. 
It will be a very convenient article ‘for those who 
keep carriages to let, as they will thereby ascertain 
to a mathematical certainty the distance they have 
run. 





Coal in Kennebec, 

A friend has furnished us with aspecimen of the 
substance supposed to be coal, found on Mr. Smi- 
ley’s farm in Sidney, ‘The specimen which we 
have, contain traces of Carbonaceous (or coaly) 
matter, but is made up principally of phosphofate 
of iron, (perhaps,) and the oxide of ivon, We think 
it likely that considerable iron may be found there. 
It is worth while to examine the spot. We have 

not the least doubt that coal or anthracite abounds 
| within the borders of our state, and will one day be 


found, but perhaps not in the place above mention- 
ed. 





Vienthtiies. 


rv 


Phis class of worthies, or rather, those of them 
who design to eall upon us have been sermetine 
received, and we have had a goodly treat from thei: 
contents. 

Portianp Macazine.—lIf the fair Editor or Bd- 
itress (which you please) has not ideality well de- 
veloped in some part of her head, Phrenology is 
“done to.” She embellishes the dry det 


» £3 a © . ’ 
ber hiistory, in amost ple asing ana caplivaling inan- 


ner. If you don’t believe it, subseribe—imark what 
we say—subseribe for the work, not borrow it—and 
read the Bridal Throne, and Scafold in the lat 
number, and the House of York ii former numbers. 
We fe 1 ck sirous that this work should reecive: 


ple encouragement. There is evidently a strong 
hand at the helm, and why should not Maine do as 
well by her industrious and talented as other see- 


tions of the world? We hope tosee the time when 


| such will be the liberality of our literary individu- 
Wouldnt | collars, wristbands, &c., which may not be thoro’. ‘als, that this work wiil contain fresh fr - the 
ly washed by the machine. It is cheap, portable, 
and we doubt not, an efficient machine for the pur- 
| poses designed. 


} 
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Att. é ' : : 

of the artist, correct views of some of our natural 
scenery, ot which no part of New England can 
| boast so much that is grand,beautiful or picturesque. 
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Ifthe wherewithal can be had to engrave them, we 
‘ean tell where to find many already sketched. 





New Yorx Farmer.—The very best number 
that we have yet seen, and if our own paper is not 
the better for it, it will be beeause the printer does- 
un’: follow his copy. 


-_—--—— 


Cuntivaror.—A very interesting namber. The 
clear and simple description of a Grape House by 
the Editor is worth the subscription price of the 
work. — 

Horticutturnat Reeister.—We are thankful 
for the hour when the idea of publishing a couple 
of periodicals on Horticulture entered the heads of 
certain Bostonians. It was a capital “notion.” 

The May number of the above work contains a 
plan and description of a cottage, as a specimen of 
Horticultural Architecture. We are glad to see 
this, and hope that it will be continued. There is 
nothing in which the good people (hereabouts at 
least) are more deficient than a proper taste in buil- 
ding. Nine times in ten instead of a neat, handsome 
cottage, built durably, and with suitable and appro- 
priate ornaments, up goes a huge wooden castle, 
without taste or ornament, a mere breastwork for 
the wind to buffet. 

The remainder of the work is full of interesting 
matter on the following subjects, viz: 

Best mode of destroying Caterpillars—on the 
common and botanical names of plants—on forcing 
the cherry—Walton Hall. On Blanching vegeta- 
bles. Propagation and management of Young Er- 
icas. Sales of trees and Plants on the Estate of the 
late Gardiner Green, Esq. Extracts from toreign 
publications—Miscellaneous Articles.—Gardener’s 
work for May. 





American Garpener’s Maeazine.—This is al- 
se, as usual, filled with excellent and interesting 
matter. It contains the following subjects, viz : 

Notices of some of the Gardens and Nurseries in 
the neighborhood of New York and Philadelphia, 
On the Professional Education of Gardeners—Cul- 
tivation of seedling Grapes, with an account of the 
varicty called Shurtleff’s seedling—on the propaga- 
tion of the the grape vine with observations on its 
management, pruning, &c., in the Green House, 
and Grapery and the formation of vine borders—on 
the cultivation of the Dahlia—Proliferous character 
of the Flower Stalk of the “ Lilium Candidum”—on 
the culture of “Epigea Repens”—observation ou 
the cultivation of Annuals, &c.—Short communi- 
cation—Review of Mr. Waterston’s address— 
Southern Agriculturalist. Miscellaneous notices 
&e. We should like to have given a more full sy- 
nopsis of the contents of the above publications, but 
bave not reoin. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Hints to Farmers. 

Mn. Houmes :—Sir, Perhaps it may not be amiss 
to drop a hint or two to farmers in regard to pre- 
paring firewood for the year ensuing. Now what- 
ever sayes time, consequently expense, affords con- 
venience, and serves to keep his “better half” cool 
and in good humour, should claim the attention of 
every farmer, Wood seasoned is worth at least one 
third more than green, (some say as much again,) 
and yet, strange as it may seem, @ great many farin- 
ers burn green wood most of the time, Some say 
they have not time to haul enough to last more than 


six months or a year at a time, yet they take or find | much trouble in repulsing them, and that too with 


time to haul one third more than they need to if) great loss, yea, with entire destruction. I will add 
one case of my experience upon this subject. Some 


managed properly, to say nothing of the vexation 





green wood. The time for hauling wood has gone | 
by, but, agreeable to the old adage “it is never tod 

late to do well,” so you can, if you have not enough 
to the door, shoulder the axe, tell the boys to follow 
you to the wood and there cut and splita sufficient | 
quantity to last through next winter, pack it ap | 
close, and when the bark runs, peel some hemlock 

bark and cover it so as to shed rain. Pursue this 

course and you may haul it by sledding, and, my 

word for it, you will burn less wood, will spend 

less time in puffing and blowing, and, if you have a 

scolding wife, (from which Heaven save you) you 

will have less fretting, and an earlier breakfast. If 
you loose money by this process, forward your bills 

to me and I will pay damages, or if more conven- 

ient apply to Major Jack Downing who will be ev- 

er ready to hand over the cash on all proper claims, 

A person may judge very correctly whether a far- 

mer thrives or gains property, by his wood pile. If 
he has a large stock of wood in the spring cut and 

split, neatly piled and housed, if he has.a wood house 

you will say he is a good farmer, he means to live; 

and the appearances of his farm, you will observe, 

correspond with his wood pile. 

But when you pass a house in the summer and 
see a few logs, sled length, split off at the ends alf 
round, slab fence about the buildings, (which by the 
way they burn in winter) and of course the windows 
stuffed with old rags or hats, would you not at 
once conelude that the tenant was net a very enter- 
prising, persevering, imdustrious, and temperate 
man; and would you not say, if he has health, be 
is a lazy, indotent, or intemperate man, and a dis- 
grace to his neighborhood. I believe'that in nine ca- 
ses out of ten you may judge whether a man is a 
good farmer or net by his wood pile. Now if I 
should make the tour of all “Down East” this sea- 
son I shall notice all delinquents & forthwith report 
them to Head Quarters, to be dealt with as public 
opinion shall direct. Please insert &c. if worthy. 

Economy. 

We are glad to hear from Economy once more, 
hope he will not hold his peace so long in future.— 
Ep. M. F. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Canada Thistles. 


Mr. Hotmes:—I am no newspaper scribbler, 
therefore some apology may not be amiss for this 
attempt to lay before the public through your pa- 
per, some results of my own experience, not the con- 
clusions of cold brain theories. If at any time my 
ideas should not be couched in so lofty diction as 
those of some of your correspondents, I hope, that | 
in your storehouse of charity you may find a veil 
broad enough to cover all my faults. This attempt | 
I should not have made, had it mot been for some’ 
communications, which of late, I saw in your pa- 
per, and which too is my view leave the public 
mind as much, or if possible, more unsettled upon 
the subjects than before. 

Among the artieles alluded to is one upon 
the subject of destroying Canada Thistles, by 
“A Young Farmer.” Sir, a little more experience 
must, I think, bring him to very different conclu- 
sions. Thistles when allowed to take peaceable 
possession of our farms are a very great pest—but I 
should feel quite discouraged if I thought I had got 
to engage in a Trojan war of ten years to exter- 
minate them, This is not the case.—Although they 
frequently invade my territory, yet I never found 




















4 acres, much infested with this plague ; ploughing 
and hoeing them only made them flourish finely 
I laid it down, and the next year, I think, I never 
saw its equal for growth of thistles in my life.—So 
thick and so stout.—I let them stand till they had 
blossomed, and then came a wet and lowery spell of 
weather, and I went and mowed these thistles—and 
believe me, sir, I never saw another thistle upon 
this piece of ground for ten years afterwards, 

Now, Sir, from this and like instances of experi- 
ence, I came to the following conclusion. That we 
must mow thistles if we would destroy ther. They 
may be allowed to grow till in blossom if in a grass 
field, at which time herds grass and clover will gev- 
erally be about in bloom—they should then either 
be mowed in a dull day or in the morning while 
the dew ts upon them, and F am confident we shal! 
be no more troubled with this plague of our lan¢, 
If in highways or pastures, they may be mowed 
just before they blossom. An Op Farmer. 

P.S. Mr. Eprror :—I have within six months 
become a recipient of your paper. I think it may 
be a means of diffusing information. If I continue 
taking yours, I shall take no other, but I must have 
the most important news of the day through some 
means; would it not be well to exclude some novy- 
el stories and insert in its stead important news ? 
I have never seen in your paper any account of the 
attempted assassination of the President and his re- 
markable preservation, &c. 

Farmington, April 7, 1835. 

Nore.—We are happy to receive information 
from “an Old Farmer,” and hope he will continue 
his favors, As it regards news, he will readily see, 
that professing as we do, to remain perfectly neutral 
in regard to politics, we have an exceedingly narrow 
path to tread. Let our friend look over the papers 
which daily come to our office, and he will soon 
find but very little news that is not connected more 
or less with some of the political squabbles of the 
day. In regard to the incident above alluded to, 
the news arrived just as our paper was out, by the 
next week it was in every body’s mouth, and not 
only that, had become a theme of exciting dispute. 
Instead of uniting and humbly expressing their 
gratitude for the miraculous preservation of the 
President, both parties—we make no reserve—botii 
parties got into a ridiculous quarrel about it. Alas 
poor human nature! As it regards novel stories 
we are not particular about them ourselves—but if 
our friend will think a moment, he will probably 
find that his very next neighbor would not read the 
paper if there were nothing of the kind published. 
We have adopted a summary for news in whiecli 
we put such items as are at hand and perfectly neu- 
tral in their charaeter—and we have also a “ dodge 
corner” for light wares—such as stories &c.—Ep. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Endian Corn, &c. 


(CONTINUED.) 

Mr. Hotmes :—In my former communications 
on this subject I detailed a few facts, which hap- 
pened some years sinee : relating thereto, I will just 
mention that a farm adjoining the one there refer- 
red to was managed nearly in the same way, and 
with similar results. Some years after I left thet 
neighborhood, I called to see the owner and occu- 
pant of the last mentioned farm, who had been in 
possession of it for a number of years. It was in 
harvest time, and my friend was harvesting his 
corn, I noticed while husking his corn, the pecu- 
liarly beautiful appearanee of it, on account of its 
soundness and the unifermity of its ripening, .&c. 





and d.Jay in making a tire ina cold morning, of) twenty years ago J had a piece of ground of about |The conyersation turned on the subject of chan- 








AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 
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ging seed. My friend observed, I never change 
my seed; I have planted this same kind for several 
years, and I think it improves. He further said, it 
had frequently been the case, that people who had 
seed of him, after planting it three or four years, 
would call on him again for a new supply ; alledg- 
ing, theirs had run out. He said by careful atten- 
tion in saving his seed corn, he could have it just 
what he wanted it; that is, if he wanted a longer or 
smaller kind he could have it; and if he wanted it 
to ripen earlier or later, he could have it so. His 
principle in using seed appeared to be the same 
adopted by distinguished cattle breeders in impro- 
ving their stock. It must be of such size as would 
be best adapted to the condition of the soil, wheth- 
er from manuring or otherwise, and such as was 
the most perfect in the best parts, that is, in the ear. 
Hence then I observed he did not select the largest 
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cts. which makes his whole expense $25,03. Mr, | or ashes, it carries this soluble substance with it. 
Bowles estimates his expense at $22, and this in- | But as the subsoil is generally too hard to permit 
cludes $6 for manure exhausted by the crop, which | water to penetrate freely, but little of this sub- 
is not taken into account in Mr. Haines estimate. stance gets below it. Again, he says, take any pu- 
This deducted from $22 leaves $16. But this, ir | trid animal substances and cover them with a coat 
| will be observed, does not include the expense of of soil, and you will find these same substances rise 
harvesting, which Mr. Haines estimates on his crop | from the mass underneath and impregnate the soil 
at $4. I will put down $5,00 tor harvesting Mr | above. Again, he says, take green vegetables or 
Bowles’, or $1 more than Mr. Haines, as his corn | unfermented barn yard manure, put it into a vessel 


being planted in double rows, and more plants 
growing on the acre, might increase the labor.— 
This makes Mr. Bowles’ whole expense $22, with- 
out taking into account his extra expense of ma- 
nure. What then is this. Mr. Haines used 24 
loads at from 35 to 40 bushels a load—the medium 
is 37 1-2—total 900 bushels. Mr, Bowles used 18 
cords. A cord is 128 cubic feet. A rule I have 
before me gives 102 bushels and a fraction over to 








ears, especially if they were illformed or had gaps |a cord ; but I will not vouch for the correctness of 
between the rows, or indicated late ripening; but|the rule. This makes 1836 bushels. Deducting 
as his soil and means of manuring were no more | 900 from t:is leaves 936 bushels balance against 


than a medium chance, the ears for seed correspon- 
ded to it. This practice of his I have no doubt had 
been pursued on the same farm for fifty years; for 
his father was one of the most shrewd and obser- 
ving men I ever saw, and one of the closest obser- 
vers of nature, 

Thus much for facts of “olden times.” And 
now being somewhat sick of my own practice of 
“scratching and cropping,” and being also not a 
little suspicious of the propriety of general practice, 
I have been reading with much attention whatever 
I could come at in the Farmer or otherwise; and 
also noticing the practice of others. More especi- 
ally, have I looked with intense interest to the pro- 
ceedings of Kennebec County Agricultural Society, 
particularly to the Report of the Committee on 
Wheat and Corn crops. 4 really thought it was as 
much the duty of such a Committee to give all the 
light they could on any matter which come under 
their cognizance, as simply to give a conscientious 
verdict between the competitors for premiums.— 
"This Committee in their Report, say of Mr. Bowles 
inanagement, it was “somewhat peculiar.” I am 
aware it wasso. Now as Mr. Bowles was eminently 
successful, it seems the more important, if there 
was any fault in his practice, it should be pointed 
out. In order to obtain the desired information, I 
had written a quite lengthy communication on this 
subject ; but before it was forwarded, the commu- 
nication of “Justice” appeared in the Farmer. It 
seemed to me then to be proper to wait for the ex- 
planation of the Committee. After waiting some- 
thing over a month the Committee reply. In this 
reply they seem to clain the privilege of a “nap” 
after their arduous labors. Even so be it—may 
they have pleasant dreams. In the mean time, I 
will say as to any neighborhood broils, I feel no in- 
terest in them, nor should I have ever suspected 
any had the Committee made the explanation de- 
sired, without adverting to it. I really hope that 
those enlightened yeomenry of Kennebec County, 


who have done, not only themselves, but the State 











Mr. Bowles, or something over 23 loads of 40 bush- 
els to the load. I have known manure sold in 
Massachusetts at from 75 cents to a dollar a load. 
I should not estimate barn yard manure in Maine 
higher than 75 cents a load, which gives, say, in 
round numbers, $18,00. Now if we should charge 
the whole of this to Mr. Bowles crop, why it would 
cost more a buskel sure enough. But will this be 
fair? Ithink not. I could not in conscience add 
more than one third or $6,00 for his excess of ma- 
nure exhausted by the corn crop. Add this to the 


other expense and it makes $27,00 for all expenses 
fairly chargeable to Mr. Bowles’ corn crop, His 
crop is stated at 116 bushels. If I figure right this 
is a fraction over 23 cents a bushel. Mr, Haines 


had 98 bushels, and his expense is over $25,00, and 


this is a fraction over 24 cents a bushel. This 


however is pretty close work, and if there is any 
evident defect in Mr. Bowles’ management, or in 
my calculation, my award is wrong and the Com- 


mittee are right. The Committee say they cannot 


conscientiously recommend Mr. Bowles’ manage- 
ment. This, begging the gentlemen’s pardon, ap- 
pears to me entirely out.of their jurisdiction. The 
object.in offering premiums is to test by experi- 
ments the value of different systems of manage- 
ment, &c. and the success attending them the only 
admissable evidence, unless we can show the suc- 
cess has been, or may be, assigned to a wrong 


cause. In one respect, at least, the different man- | 


agement of these gentlemen is founded on a dispu- 


ted principle ; that is, which of the two thieves, fil- | 


tration or evaporation steals the most of the proper 'tohoe them. A lad with your machine will sow an 


food of plants. This is an important question to 
the farmer ; and this is a subject of which I had 


“Golieh” of the quill in discussing the subject of ma- 
nure, took an opposite side on this question. Since 
then, I have “pondered” a considerable about it; 


and really, I think this matter ought to be settled. 


I propose to leave the decision to a .venerable old 


of Maine, so much honor in retrieving her agricul- | gentleman, named Experience, one of the most de- 


tural character, have too much magnanimity to 
squabble about a premium. But to return to what 
is, and ought to be, interesting to every farmer— 
Whose management detailed in that Report is 
best? The Committee refer to the printed evidence 
as sufficient to prove that Mr. Bowles’ crop, every 
thing considered, cost more per bushel than Mr. 
Haines. This ev,Jence I have examined with 
care, and will now give the process and result.— 
Mr, Haines estimates his expense at $24 83, with- 
out including seed ; we will put that down at 20 





liberate and shrewd old fellows I ever met with. 
I have already consulted him on the subject, and 
have obtained his decision in part. He says there 
is considerable truth on both sides, as for instance, 


he says, put ashes, or if you please, barn yard maz- | 
nure, into a leach tub, and then turn on water, that | 
part which is food for plants is taken up by the wa- | 














open at the top, but tight at the bottom; set it 
where the sun will shine into it, and then add a 
small quantity of water every day, and continue 
this a few days, and that part of it which consti- 
tutes the essence of the manure will be exhausted, 
being carried off by the thief, evaporation. Now, 
he says, there are but comparatively few days in 
the year in which there is soak enough to carry off 
the strength of manure by filtration, whilst evapo- 
ration is almost constantly going on, unless when 
the ground is frozen or covered by snow, There 
is an exception, it is true, in wet grounds fed by 
springs and whose streams of water are continually 
running ; but we are speaking of cultivated land, 
Peru, April 4, 1835. J.H. J. 


For the Maine Farmer, 
Ruta Baga. 


Mr. Houmes :—I noticed a piece in one of your 
late publications, intimating that Ruta baga was as 
valuable even in a raw state for swine as potatoes 
in the same state and quantity. I have since given 
to some swine Ruta baga, and I never had any do 
quite as well on potatoes, and certainly they are as 
fond of them, after a short time. 

As a greater quantity of Ruta baga can be raised 
ona given quantity of land than of potatoes, and as 
the leaves are also valuable for them in the latter 
part of summer, I think that they may be cultivated 
to advantage for feeding store swine and cattle, on 
suitable land for them—which should be a rich 
loam. Sward land turned over, say the first part 
of June. Coarse manure should be turned under 
with the sod, and some rotten orfermented manure 
harrowed in on the top. Never sow them where 
the soil is infested with weeds. Let them be three 
feet asunder in the rows, and do not allow them to 
stand nearer than one foot the other way. Sow 
plenty of seed, and if they are too thick, thin them 
out when weeding them, and give the plants to 
your neighbor or use them yourself for greens, &c. 
&e. If permitted to stand too thick, the tops grow- 
ing large, will shade and cause the roots to be small 
and of course yield less, & it will make more work 


acre ina short time. Will-you have the goodness 


nought best li , , | to describe it.* The expense is small, and any in- 
thought but little, until B. R. adverted to it last year | genious mechanic can make one. 


in discussing the “ Wheat question,” and another | 


If several neigh- 
bers were to unite and procure one, much back 
aching would be prevented. The labor of sowing 
by hand I believe has caused many not to cultivate 
them. I hope that we farmers shall strive to raise 
more roots for our.cattle and swine. {fa peck per 
day, cut up with ashovel on the barn floor, should 
be given to an ox, he will do well, very well, with 


| straw or meadow hay, or very poor fodder for the 


rest of his food. Wav¥ne, 


N. B. Ruta Baga as well 28 potatoes are impro- 
ved by boiling, but this is t¢o much trouble and ex- 
pense for store swine. 


*It has been described in vol 2d p, 106, and also 


ter, by solution, and is carried down into the earth, | another one in the same vol. p. 122,—Ep. 
where it is absorbed by the soil; and if the water | 
or ley is continually added in sufficient quantities, 
| and where this soaks pretty freely, as through sand 


Erratum. In the first column, p. Ist, for “In 
two days at least,” read two ways at least. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


‘rom the New York Cultivator. 
Destructive Insects. 

Not only thorns and thistles, but hosts of nox- 

10s insects have been inflicted on degenerate man, 

My attention has been chiefly directed againsts the 


latter evil. 
The character of some of these insects will be 


}on the half grown pea-pod opposite each grain ; the 
| maggot, when hatched, penetrates the pea ; the skin 
| closes over and it extends itself to alarge size, but 
/contracts into the pupa state to one side the pea, 
| from whence emerges in the spring the perfect bug, 
ready to perpetuate its species, 

To counteract this evil, have in my garden, 
‘sown imported clean seed, seed two years old con- 
taining no live bugs, or I have scalded infected 
seed, with equal success; that is,the crop was but 


fer from insects; my object is rather to elicit from 
| others the result of their observation and experj- 
ence ; the subject, in my view, is important. Has 
any one, more fortunate than myself, discovered 
the insect, for insect it most probably is, that pro- 
| duces the deforming warts and threatened destruc- 
tion of our plumb trees? A knowledge of the a- 
gent might lead to the means of counteracting jis 
influence. May we not hope that some means may 
‘be discovered for palliating the impending eyj/ 


is 


described in treating of my warfare against them. | partially infected, and that 1 imputed to the prox- | from the wheat insect, by fires or smoke of some 


The first in my series, is probably of American imity of the garden of my less careful neighbors, 
origin, as in no system of entomology can I find a} These insects would be eliminated from our 
deseription ofthe insect which has proved so des- | land, if every body would scald their peas on the 
tructive to our peach trees. I have to rely on my | day of sowing them; this is easily effected. ‘The 
own observation for its history and description. It) farmer may put two bushels into an open flour bar- 
was probably unobserved by us prior to the present) rel with one head, pour on them one gallon of boil- 
century, | ing and half a gallon of cold water mixed; cover 

In the antumn of 1800, I first saw the fatal mal- the cask a few minutes; this would produce e- 
ady in the peach trees about PhiladelpMia ; the next | nough heat to kill the bugs, and would facilitate the 
vear it had reached Burlington, and thence contin- | germination of the peas. 
ued its march northward, about twelve or fifteen| I have not been able to ascertain the parentage of 
miles a year. In 1807, in a choice collection of fruit | the insect that attacks the young fruit of the apricot, 
of my own, every tree had the premonitory symp- | plumb, and other smooth skin stone fruit. Its at- 
toms of the yellows: a few miles north escaped | tacks are probably made in the early morning, (a 
that year. Having made a careful dissection by | time not particularly propitious to my bobits of in- 
splitting and barking several trees, I could discov- | vestigation ;) formerly I considered it a winged in- 


\t 


er no cause, but the ravages of the worms between | sect: it makes a couple of wounds, as if by pin- | 


the bark and wood. Collecting a number of the | cers, in the skin of the fruit, in which it deposits an 
worms, | confined them in glasses and hatched | egg; the larva or maggot from this, eats to the cen- 
from them the perfect insect; a moth or miller, | tre or stone, injures the fruit and causes it to fall 
suuall in comparison with the worm ; white or light | prematurely ; afterwards the larva penetrates into 
grey, with dark spots, wings convolute, like a sec- | the earth to winter there; in the spring it works its 
tion of a crow-quill split longitudinally. This pha- | way to the surface, to renew a similar round of ex- 
lena or moth lays its eggs on the leaves of the peach | istence for its progeny. In the middle of my gar- 
tree ; when hatched, the larva or maggot subsists | den were two apricot trees, bearing abundance of 
itself first on the leaf, until it has acquired suffi- | fruit, but not one perfect. IT removed the surface, 
cient size and energy to migrate to a more suitable | and formed an area around each tree, similar to the 
and permanent home for the winter: this is between | gravelled walks; from these I had the fallen fruit 
the bark and wood of the tree, near the ground, romoved daily to the piggery ; after this I had plen- 
Here it enlarges its domicil ;—a sickly state of the ty of good fruit. Near to these trees was a necta- 
tree follows, and if they congregate in sufficient | rine and several plum trees, being on my bounda- 
iumbers to circumvent the tree, certain death is the | ries, were not treated in like manner; they pre- 
consequence, by intercepting the communication duced no sound fruit. It would thence appear 
between the roots and body of the tree. | that the insect may not be winged or migratory to 

The larva of the peach insect is herbivorous, and | much extent, but we belong to the order aptera, 
in this state of existence subsists onthe tender lin- | Wingless, and probably of the genius phalangium. 
ing of the bark ; living in a cleanly manner, it de- | Of these there are several species, all less and of 
posits all the filth outside the door, by the dark | shorter limbs than the well-known father long-legs ; 
powdery appearance of which, its abode may be 
detected. In its chrysiloid state, its appearance is | 
smooth and glassy. It frequently happens when 
seeking these worms, a chyrsiiis very different is 
found ; this is the sirex or tailed wasp, the natural | 
evemy of the peach worm; the sirex is a_resiless, | 
fidgetty insect, resembling a wasp; its young, like 


of inflicting the above described wounds; they es- 
cape observation by their light color and slow move- 
ments, Other means than those, I pursued for the 
protection of these fruits, I have often seen nar- 
row strips of sheep-skin, wool on, fastened around 
the body of the tree before the blossoming season 


_I know one variety with claws like a crab, capable | 


| offensive kind, as of horns or hoofs of animals, 

_made in the evenings, at a particular stage of the 

opening ear. Many remedies and some of much 

practical utility have been suggested against the 

Hessian fly. We ought notto submit to nor look 

lightly on these pests.—Auts, insignificant as they 
appear in our view, have been suff red to multiply 
to such an extent on the island of Grenada, that a 
premium of £20,000 sterling has been offered, fron, 
the public treasury, for the best plan for their des- 

truction. Poison and fires are employed. 

Let us exert our energies against the whole race 
of these destructive insects; let us devote a few 
hours each year to this warfure, ‘and although we 

|may not gather laurels, we shall assuredly reap a 

rich bounty. SENEX. 

Kinderhook, March, 1835. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 

Skinless Oats. 
| Mr. Eprror—In your 13th number, you men- 
tion “ Skinicas Oats” for sale, price $1 per quart, 
(at Baltimore, I think.) 
| ‘This price is very fair ; as it is fair to expect that 
those who give a good price for any thing will be 
the most likely to take care of it ; and care will soon 
increase the quantity of the article, aud, consequent- 
ly, diminish the price of it. 
|” he following statement of what occurred here 
| is literally correct: 


November 14, 18314. 
Scene, THE Lizrarny—R. at wis TABLE. 
Enter T. B. 

R. So, T., how are you ? 
T’. Well—how art thou ? 
_ skinless oats ? 
| RR. Yes, and would be glad to get some of them. 
} J. So would I. I wrote to my friend B. in N. 
York city; but he could not find any at the seed 
| stores there. 
| RR. And I wrote to my friend Dr. M. of Philade!- 
| phia on the same subject ; but there were none tuo 
be had in that city. The Doctor, who is always 


Hast thou heard of 





that of other wasps, and hornets, is caruivor- | 
ous, It may be observed about the neighbor- | 


and continued during its ripening. In the absence | delighted when he can give pleasure to any one, 


of these, rolls or bats of coarse wool might answer | will write to his correspondent Loudon, of London 
the purpose against these crawlers, if such they may | the indefatigable editor of those Encyclopedias of 


hood of the peach worm’s babitation, at the door of 
which it lays its egg; the product, a worm, creeps be. A still better security may be obtained by 
into the bowels of the peach worm, feeds on its car- | planting this kind of fruit trees in a yard where pigs | 
case and occupies its coat. Tis ebrysalis, unlike | and poultry could bave free access during the fall, 
that of the peach worm, is rough and filthy, caused , of their fruit. 
by the sweat aud writhing of the victim of his ra-| The Cut Worm.—This is the offspring of the pha- 
pacity. | lena devastator ; wings horizontal ; white with small 
I have been thus particular in noticing the sirex, | dark spots; under wings orange ; conceals itsclf 
beeause, being a usurper of the abode of its foster + from the sun during the day ; lays its eggs near the | 
parent,it bas been falsely accused of being the moth- | root of grasses, ‘These worms are of a|lueish col- | 
er of mischief, instead of a friendly ally, which | or, and they travel only in the night; they cut off 
sliould be patronized, Among others, the Sussex | young cabbages, beans and corn ; the latter is in- 
N, J. Register, had, about six years ago, a belliger- | jured, but not destroyed by them. ‘To shun its dep- 
ent article against this supposed enemy. | redations in gardens, be careful to plant at a diitance 
Knowing that, even in a moderate degree, heat | from any grass plat or lawn. _I have lost an entire | 
proves fatal to the cut-worm, I was led to wry its | crop of late planted beans by them, by planting near 
efieet on the peach worm: having placed several in ; @ grass pla‘. Frequent superficial boeing, in the | 
the hollow of my band, I found that water not un- | middle of the day, by exposing to the sun, proves | 
comfortable to ny skin, killed them. I thence com- | fatal to many of them. 
menced applying boiling water, froma watering pot} Another familiar enemy is the Turnip Fly. 1 
(without the nose,) pouring it around the tree, a-| have witnessed many a crop of cabbage and cauli- | 
lout eighteen inches above the ground, in sufficient ; flower plants, also melons and cucumbers destroyed | 
quantity to heat the bark; the quantity was varied | by these minute insects. To obviate this, on the | 


Agriculture, Gardening, Plants, Cottage Architect- 
ure, &c.—there, on that shelf—and if he can get 
any, he will send to me to commence with. 

T’. LT have brought in my pocket the Cultivator 
published by Jessee Buel, in Albany, to let thee see 
what he says about the skinless oats; and if thou 
would write to friend Buel, perhaps he could get 
some for us. 

R. Thank you, Thomas, I have seen the article 
you speak of. I don’t know Mr. Buel, personally, 
but I will write to him. I believe him to be a ve- 
ry worthy man. In truth, I never knew a person 
that was fond of farming and gardening that was 
not a worthy man. I don’t think he can get any of 
the oats in this country ; but if he can, what are you 
willing to give per bushel for them ? 

T'. | would give five dollars. 

R. I would be glad to get some at the same rate. 
F'll not forget to write. Good bye. 


/Vovember 15, ‘the neat day.) 
R. as perore. Enver A. B. 
-1. I have come to pay you ten dollars which I 














according to the thickness of the bark and size of 


first mentioned small seeds being sown, I have wet | 


the tree; this proved successful for several years, | the ground to the depth of an inch or more with owe you, and I feel much obliged to you—[pays 
and as long as it was continued. The time for u-/ boiling hot water; thus destroying the flies and , the money.] Did you ever hear of the Chinese oats 


sing the heat, was about the last of summer, and | their eggs, and at the same time expediting the 


agam the middle of the autumn, lest some might | aaa pone of the seed. For melons and cucum- 
have escaped or more recently arrived. | be 


The Pea Buy.—This may also be an American | and aroand each hill; the flies are attracted by 
insect ; we hear uuthing of it abroad, and imported | these, their more favorite food, from the melons, &c. 


od is without it. Its march through our country | Against the striped bug, another desrtoyer of mel- | 
; oaks v | —— | What do you know about them ? 


preceded that of the peach worm, about twenty-five ons, a brood of young chickens are a sufficient pro- 


years, and in like manuer travelled trom south to , tection for a whole garden. 
vorth about ten miles a year. This insect is too! Mr. Editor—I do not presume to think the above 
well kava to ueed @ description. It lays its eggs , the only or best means of abating the evils we suf- 


rs, | sow and rake in radish or turnip seed, on 





campe you to get any 


_—or Siberian oats, as I am told some persons call 
them ? 

| RR. No, not by that name. What are they like ? 

| 4. Why, all the chaff, or hull, comes off when 

they are threshed. 

| O, I suppose you mean the skinless oats, 

A. Why, I raised some. 


R. Raised some! Rae the name of wonder, how 
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A. Why, three years ago, my brother-in-law was 
attending lectures in Philadelphia, and he had a) 
young Scotchman for hisroom mate. ‘The Scotch- 
man | ket of seeds from his father, | 


man received a pack ! , ~ 
ainong which were fifty grains of these oats. He 


gave them to my brother-in-law, and ov his return | 
he gave them to me. I sowed them in the garden, 
where they grew very well, and I took a good deal | 
of pains with them—separated the roots, and trans- | 
planted some. ‘The next two years I sowed them | 
in the field like any other oats; but I ought not to | 
have sowed them so thickly, for as they have no, 
husk, they go three times as far as the common ones | 
in sowing. This is the third sowing—once in the | 
carden, and twice inthe field. I thought you would | 
like them, and I have brought you some. | 

R. And what quantity have you ? 

1. About twelve bushels. | 

R. In three sowings from the fifty grains ? 

A. Yes. I would have had twice as much, but T | 
sowed them too thick, and they lodged ; and the 
fowls destroyed a great deal. ; 

R. flow much do you mean to keep for your 
own sowing ? 

“1. Four bushels. 





this is accomplished, the ditches and culverts clear- | the rigors of winter. But independent of this, the 
ed out and the bridges repaired, the remainder of many properties which this valuable root possesses 
the road tax should be expended in drawing gravel | and the many uses to which it can be applied, ren- 
to the road, if this material can be had within a dis- | der it certainly one of the most, if not the most val- 
tance of two miles. Beginning at one end of the | uable of all our vegetables. As these various uses 
district, and progressing till all the tax is paid, cov- | have heen enumerated by the Messrs, Payen and 
ering the travelling path to the depth of six inches, | Chevalier of Paris, and as they no doubt will prove 
The next year begin where this year’s work ended | interesting many readers, I shall now subjoin them. 
and so progress until the whole district shall be well | They are thirty-one in number, and are as follows - 
graveled. Where this system has been pursued, it! “1, 2,3. Its haulm, in a green state, is good food 
has been found tl.at the roads afterwards require ve- | both for cattle and sheep; dried and burned the 
ry little repair. ashes afford potash, or will form artificial niter beds. 
This may appear a formidable undertaking to! 4. The tubers in a frozen state afford starch, and 
some, but there is no case in which the old adage is_ by distillation, spirits. 
more true than in road making, that “a thing well 5. They may be made into bread with one third 
done is twice done.” In some parts of our country | of flour. 
it is difficult to find good gravel, but it will pay to 6. Potatoes, young or old, may be eaten roasted, 
draw a considerable distance, being far superior to | steamed, or boiled. 
any other materia!, | 7%. Soups of every kind may be made of them : 
The state of roads strongly indicates the charac- | they may be roasted, boiled, or eaten in salads. 
ter of the inhabitants. Where traveMers pass over! 8 With the flour of potatoes every description of 


| . 
good roads, and those bordered by handsome shade | pastry may be formed. 


trees ; and more especially, as is generally the case, 9, Converted into fecula, or starch, or cut inte 
if they find them in company with well fenced and | slices, and dried by steam, they may be preserved 
well cultivated farms, they form an opinion highly | for any length of time. 


favorable of the industry or intelligence of the ow- | 


Rt. Do you intend to sel] the rest? | 


J. Yes—eight bushels. _ |ners. ‘ | 
B. What do you mean to ask per bushel, for; If none of the considerations I have named | 


what you will sell ? should induce the adoption of my plan, perhaps the | 
A. Why, considering the trouble I had the first | pleadings of interest may. I therefore assert, as the | 


10. Vermicelli, rice, and tapisea, articles which 
may be made of the flour or starch of any plant, 
may of course be formed from them. 

11, 12, 13. They are mixed with gravy ; they are 
made into paste and starch, 


of 


year, I think J ought to have a dollar a bushel. result of some experience, that such roads are the | 
" R. More, man—you ought to have much more. 
I will give you much more. 

A. No that is enough to repay all the trouble I 
have had. I could not, in conscience, take more. 

R. I offer you more. 

A. No—Shad rather not take more. That will 
repay all my trouble. I can’t, in conscience, take 
mere, 

R. Upon my word, your conscience does you 
much credit! I wish to Heaven that all the politi- 
cians of eur country had tender ones! Here is 
your money for the eight bushels, since you won't 
tike more, J will put one half away for my sow- 
ing; T. B. shall have bushel out of the other half, 
ut the price your conscience has fixed ; and the 
residue shall be given away, a tin cup full to each 


person who will promise to sow and take care of 


tliem; and thus they will be widely scattered ; for 
Jot me see a tin cup contains a pint—a bushel six- 
ty four pints—three bushels (after T. B. has his 
bushel) will be as pint a piece for 192 persons. 
‘Thomas !—here, get a tin cup, put it in that barrel, 
and give the full of it of those oats to every person 
you see who will sow them; and send to T. B. 
who was here yesterday, and inform him that there 
ix a bushel of skinless oats here for him. 

Weil, really, it is very singular, that while I have 


than those of equal quality where the old road sys- | 
tem compels people to travel in mortar. 
ONTARIO. 


Yom the Genesee Farmer. 


Culture of the Potatoe. 


Mr. Enrror—My motive in writing the present 
communication is to explain a system of culture 
practiced by Mr. Jessop in England, which posses- 
ses some important features deserving the attention 
of the agriculturist. Useful information on a sub- 
ject so important as the cultivation of this valuable 
vegetable, cannot but be acceptable to every reader. 

“ Mr. J.’s practice is to plant the sets whole, two 








} 
| the surface, he hoes and draws the earth up to the 


stem, molding entirely round each plant, by which 


: ; 
means all have room to swell and bring their tub- | 


ers to perfection.” 

| Remarks on earthing up potatoes.—If we examine 

the potatoe stem or plant, when the tubers are be- 
ginning to form, we find that the potatoes are plac- 

ed upon the runners issuing out from the plant or 


stem above the set. ‘The functions of the set are to 


feet apart each way, and when the plants rise above | 


14. Mixed with stucco they form an improved 


cheapest in the end ; and where found, farms uni- | plaster. 
formly command at least five dollars more per acre, | 


15, They nourish every description of domestic 
animals, and during winter are eaten by hares and 
rabbits. 

16. Cut into slices, and thrown in a certain pro- 
portion into caldrons of boiling water, they prevent 
/the sediment of water from adhering to the sides 
and bottoms of such vessels. 
| 17. They form a wash or thin plaster for build- 
ings, which may be colored by soot, ocher, or other 
colors, 
| 18 Roasted to a brown state, and ground to pow- 

der, they make a very good coffee. 
| 19 Crushed, they are employed for whitening 
linen and other cloths, 

20. The water expressed from bruised potatoes 
is a rapid promoter of the germination of seeds. 

| 21, 22. The fecula, or starch, with sulphurie ac- 

id, is converted into syrup, from which a species of 
sugar may- be obtained, analagous to cassonade, 
(moist sugar.) 
| 23. With soot and other mixtures this syrup make 
‘an admirable blacking. 

24. Crushed potatoes or other fecula, will afford 
spirit by distillation. 

| 25, 26. The water contained in the tubers of 
young potatoes may be employed for dyeing grey, 


been wondering in what part of the world I could | push out roots to gather food from the soil to nour- | and the blossoms furnishes a beautiful vellow. 


procure a handful of these oats, which are are said 


ish the plant and its foliage, and from the leaves the 


27, 28. The water of potatoe blossoms, cleans 


Nesemma 4 | , _ eat @ , Y = | . F . r : 
to have reached Europe from China-only three or, blood or fruit sap flows down to form the runners | ¢loth of cotton, wool, and silk, and assists in the 


four years ago, this honest neighbor of mine—ny 

blessing on all such consciences!—should have 

been sowing and raising them for these three years 

past! Honest A. and that tin cup will do a great 

deal of good—“ how far a little candle throws its 

beams. R. R. 
Susquehannah co., Pa. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
Repair of Roads. 


Much has been written respecting the state of our 
roals, and the manner of forming and repairing 


and new tubers; so the more you earth up the plant 


or stem, the more runners are formed, and conse- | 


quently a greater quantity of tubers is produced. 


| Mr. Jessop adds, “I next pick off the blossoms, a | 


practice which has been proved by Mr. Knight to 
add to the produce one ton per acre.” 

| Remarks on picking off the blossoms.—The bene- 
fits arising from divesting the plants of their blos- 
/Soms may be easily ascertained by a very superficial 
examination of the physiological structure of the 
| potatoe, and the manner in which its progeny is 
produced, The fibrous roots of the plants (as ex- 
plained above) are perfectly distinct organs from 


| manufacture of artificial soda. 

29. A potatoe diet cures the scurvy. 

30. The sediment of the fecula, mixed with the 
powder of charcoa!, may be made into little billets, 
or bricks for building or burning. 

31. The potatoe may be cultivated in caves and 
cellars, which resource might have saved Missilongchw: 

The latter remark is an erroneous inference > 
drawn by Messrs. Payen & Chevalier, as the young 
potatoes formed in cellars or other close apartments 
are inerely a remodification or transfer of the nutri- 
ment contained in the old potatoe, and as this trans- 
fer is always made at a great loss of nutrimeut, if 





them. Observation and experience has convinced | the runners which give existence and subsequently | the besieged at Missilonghi had enough of potatoes 
ime, that most of the labor bestowed on the roads is| convey nutriment to the tuberous roots; but the | to plant their cellars, it would have been more prof- 
worse than thrown away, and my object in writing same fluid or sap which gives existence to the new | jtable for them to have eaten them as they were. 
tiese lines is, if possible, to induce the overseers of tubers, gives the same to the blossoms and seeds ;/ | have frequently, for the last fifteen years, plante: i 
highways to adopt a plan different from the one hence when a plant of the potatoe is allowed to per- | from 12 to 20 bushels of potatoes in ‘this manner. 


generally pursued. 

The soil from the road side should be drawn to 
the compost heap, but never scraped to the travel- 
ing path. Where land adjoining the road descends 
toward it, it is important to make a ditch of suffi- 
vient capeaity to prevent the water flowing on the 
wayelling path. ‘The water should be conducted to 
the lowest ground, and there passed under the road 
by oo which should be made of stone if prac- 
ucabdle, 

Roads that have not been graveled, and have be- 


come sufficiently dry in the spring to work, may be 


greatly benefitted by passing over them a large 
straight iron shod scraper, drawn by oxen, which 
fills the ruts and leaves the surface smooth. When 


feet its seeds, a diminution of the crop of tubers, or 
an increased expenditure of the riches of the soil 
must necessarily take place. Pinching off potatoe 
_blossorns is a practice well worthy of imitation, as 
experience has proved that the crop is not only in- 
creased in quantity, but is also much better in qual- 
ity. Mr. Jessop’s practice is, therefore, guided by 
p anting whole sets, by planting therm wide apart, 
drawing more mold to the stems than is gener- 

ly, and by picking off the blossoms,—principles in 
practice, which merit the attention of every farmer, 
in the cultivation of a crop so valuable to the com- 
munity at large, but more particularly to agricultu- 





| from September to the end of October, invariably 
_at a loss of from 1000 to 1500 per cent, but this to 
_an English Aristocrat was of no consequence, in his 
estimation, so that he could have the semblance of 
new potatoes at his table on Christmas day. 

Very respectfully, A. G. 


Irrigation. 

This subject which has not unfrequently occu- 
pied my mind, and the more I think of it the more 
I am convinced of itsutility. From observation, I 
percieve that where lands are inundated spring and 





‘rists, to whom the potatoe is so highly beneficial in 


Supplying their stock with succu 


ent food during | 


fall, they are generally the most productive. Srnall 
streams or rivulets have the same natural effect. 
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Seeing this effect, I was ted to enquire into the , much for us, and much for themselves in sustaining | Methodist Churches after their arrival; to assist 


cause ; and this I concieve to be from two sources | 
—ist. The particles that are washed from higher | 
lands —— heavy rains, generally of the richest | 
quality. The nitre in water. Nitre abounds 
mere ‘or less in the four elements, and in water 
there is said te be a considerable portion. This 
causes the fertility, and affords a nutritious aliment 


a and vegetables. 

he drainings of swamps, where it could be in- 
treduced, on low lands, might be made profitable. 
Small streams might be turned from their natural 
course, and spread on lands during some parts of 
the year without injury, and I think with substan- 
tial utility. Instead of letting the water run along | 
the side of the road, as many do, it should be turn- | 
ed intoa field. Knowing from experience that 

this management is beneficial on my own farm, I 

cannot but conclude that it may be to others. 

It has been justly said that “manure is wealth ;” 
and such measures may yet be resorted to by those 
who have not other means of procuring this mine | 
of wealth. R. 5S. 


A 
Summary. 

















Demanp ror Cocoons.—Judging from appear- 
ances, the demand for cocoons and reeled silk, the 
coming season, will exceed the supply in a thou- 
sand fold. The silk manufactories in Dedham, 
Mansfield and this city, are depending principally 
upon the new crop for the raw material. The last 
year’s crop is already exhausted, and we understand 
that searceiy a blade of foreign silk can be found 
in the commercial cities. Those, therefore, who 
raise a crop this season may depend on its being 
sought for by the manufacturers and at a liberal 
price. We should not be surprised if they com- 
mand $4 a bushel. Such persons, therefore, as 
have foliage, will do well to make cocoons, if they 
are not prepared for reeling.—V. E. Farmer. 





Portland Advertiser. 


Mr. Brooks, one of the editors of this paper, has 
embarked for Europe, and is now on his way over 
the Atlantic. It is his intention to visit the whole 
of Great Britain, and to see as much of the Conti- 
nent as the period that he has prescribed for his ab- 
sence will permit. During his absence he will rec- 
ULARLY CORRESPOND FOR THE ADVERTISER On all 
such subjects as would be likely to interest an A- 
merican reader :—and as he promises we have no 
doubt from his well known feelings and principles, 
that he will look at Europe with the eye of an A- 
merican, and describe what he sees as with the pen 
ofan American. Such a correspondence our coun- 
try needs from abroad. We have heard enough of 
Castles and Kings, of Lords and Ladies,—and we 
new want an account of the people, the great mass 
of society, so that their situation may be contrasted 
with ours, and so that we may value our own bles- 
sings the more by the contrast. No American pro- 
bably, who has ever gone abroad for the purpose of 
correspondence, will be better able to draw such a 
contrast, for unlike a large majority of the Ameri- 
cans who cross the water, he has first been at the 
expense and labor of travelling over the whole of 
this great country, from its easternmost borders to 
the distant parts of the South, South West and West 
having been, we believe, in every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union, The pledge that his Letters will 
be interesting, instructive, and valuable, our readers 
have had in his correspondence from Washington, 
and all other parts of the Union,—letters which co 
been of great service to us, and which we may say 
with perfect truth, have had a far greater circulation 
iu the newspapers of the country, than any thing 
else of the kind that has been published any where, | 

-for no man has a keener eye for observation, and 
Init few describe more to the life, vivifying, as it 
were, the very object described. 

If our readers think that such a correspondence 
will be of additional value to the Advertiser, they 
cannot manifest their interest in our prosperityin any 
better manner than by exerting themselves to ex- 
tend our subscription list. They know full well 


that such a correspondence cannot be sustained 
without much pecuniary sacrifice on our part,—and 
but a little effort on the part of each reader would 
so add to our means, as to enable us to sustain the 





like and other expenses with pleasure. The young 
men of the State, ever active as they are, can do | 


a journal, which, while it sustains good principles, 
also exerts itself to the utmost to spread before em 
the attractive matter of the day. We have nothing 
to complain ot on the score of patronage from the 
people of Maine. The Advertiser has prospered 
well, and is prospering yet, from the small subscrip- 
tion which it had when we first became its propri- 
etors, it has steadily increased till its circulation has 
become GREATER THAN ANY OTHER PAPER IN THE 
Srate,—and the only reason why we have made 
these remarks is, that we are now about to incur a 
new and great expense for public gratification. 

Besides the above named correspondence we 
shall have letters from Washington during the ses- 
sion of Congress, and not unfrequently, letters from 
different sections of the Union, which will add 
much to the interest of the paper. 

The letters of Mr. Brooks will undoubtedly con- 
tain much matier valuable for preservation. We 
would therefore say to those who intend to sub- 
scribe, (7m as well as out of the State,) that it will be 
well to send in their names soon. The price of the 
weekly paper—which will contain ali the letters— 
is two dollars a year. From subscribers out of the 
State, payment will be required in advance. 

To enable us to meet the additional expense 
which such correspondence will bring upon us, we 
hope our subscribers will be prompt in meeting 
their bills. ‘To those whose subscriptions have been 
running for more than one or two years, we would 
more particularly appeal. And to those few whose 
accounts have been standing five or six years, we 
will say, if they are not settled very soon, their pa- 
pers will be discontinued, and they will be visited 
with a notice, greeting. — 





Fire anp Loss or Lire. <A Tavern and board- 
ing house in Front street New York, was destroy- 
ed by fire on ‘Tuesday morning and it was reported 
that a woman of the name of Mrs.Mooney, with her 
three children perished in the flames. She was 
known to be in the upper part of the house when 
the fire broke out, and had not been seen since. 

The American of Tuesday afternoon gives the 
following particulars. 

We regret to state, that five dead bodies have 
been found among the ruins, viz: Mrs. Mooney 
and three childern—a boy ten years old, a girl a- 
bout seven years old, and an infant about ten 
months old: the name of the fifth could not be 
ascertained ; all that could be learned ee 
him was, that he had arrived from St. John’s, N. 
B., about ten days since, was a school master by 
trade, and known by the name of John——: the 
husband of Mrs. Mooney, was one of the first who 
escaped by jumping from a window in the rear. 
He had with him at the window his son, but the 
boy run back as he stated, to fetch his mother, and 
perished in the flames. The youngest child was 
found in the mother’s arms in the ruins, and the 
girl close by her side. Messrs. Dayton & Lefevre 
were insured for $1000, but the property destroyed 
belonging to them is estimated at $3000. he 
house was the property of Dr. Evans. 

Half-past 11 o’clock. The Coroner’s jury have 
just returned a verdict of “accidental death by bur- 
ning.” Moony was examined, and stated on evi- 
dence, that every person in the house was awake, 
and aware of their danger, except the man who 
was burnt.—Boston Courier. 





An Awrvct Fact. From a return made from 
the city and liberty of Westminster, it appears that 
during the last year no less than one hundred chil- 
dren have been burnt to death, chiefly owing to 
their parents leaving them alone in a room with a 
fire in it. Ofthis number about four fifths were 
girls, and the remainder boys. This arises from 
the difference of the clothing between boys and 
girls. When boys have been burnt to death it has 
chiefly owing to wearing pinafores. In a great 
many cases the accidents have occurred from the 
children getting on a chair to reach something off 
the mantel-piece, when their clothes easily ignite. 





Gallantry. The Ladies of Auburn must be pe- 
culiarly attractive—they certainly are highly favor- 
ed. We find the following in the Auburn Patriot. 

Troy Budget. 

A Carp. The Ladies of Auburn beg leave to 
apologize to the young gentlemen, for having so 
long neglected noticing their kindness in remain- 
ing without the first and second Presbyterian and 


(should their assistance be needed and acceptable) 
to pick up gloves, handkerchiefs, &c., or to notice 
any occurrence calculated to afford them amuse- 
ment. As we do not wish to burden the gentle- 
men too much; we would propose that a commit- 
tee be appointed from the several churches to at- 
tend to this business. Accordingly hereafter we 
shall consider those who remain around the doors of 
the Churches as appointed to this most enviable eleva- 
tion. - a 
CounrerFreiTers. The Portland Advertiser 
mentions the arrest in that city of J. H. Harris, Hen- 
| ry Wheeler of Bethlehem, N. H. and Wm. M’Len- 
an of Barnet, Vt. for passing counterfeit half doll- 
ars. They were bound over in the sum of $400, 
and being unable to find bail were committed to 
prison. It is supposed they are connected with oth- 
| ers no yet arested. 











Pablic Sale of Wool. 'The sale of Foreign Wool 
| which took place yesterday at Quincy Hall, was 
very generally attended, aml about 100,000 lbs of 
Saxony found ready purchasers at a fair profit om 
the cost of importation. ‘The wool was of superior 
quality and in excellent condition. The extreme 
prices were 75c, and i12c, averaging about 95c. At 
these rates, the manufacturers prefer this wool to 
American fleeces,at the prices which they now com- 
mand in market. A large quantity of wool of sim- 
ilar description to the foregoing is now on the way 
to this country, from England Germany, and fur- 
ther public sales will soon take place. ‘Twenty 
bales Saxony Lambs were sold at from 71 to 127c. 
100 bales washed Peruvian at 42 a 44c. 40 bales 
Magadore at 13 3-4 a 15c. 130 bales unwashed 
Barbary and Smyrna at 9a 1l4c. 30 do unwashed 
Grey, 9 a 1le.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





Wool.—There was imported into the port of Bos- 
ton during the year 1834, three million five hundred 
and fifteen thousand pounds of wool, that cost less 
than 8 cents per pound, and free of duty—one hun- 
dred and thirty-three thousand nine hundred lbs, 
costing over eight cents per pound, and dutiable. 





Some of the Flour dealers in New York are ask- 
ing seven dollars per barrel for prime Western.— 
The New York Gazette says :—“ The cause of this 
sudden rise is a report in relation to the unpropi- 
tious prospect of the ensuing crops !” ‘This isa pret- 
ty time to talk about short crops. We hope some 
better reason will be given for the sudden advance 
of the price of Flour. 





A man in Brooklyn, (N. Y.) has constructed an 
India Rubber, Balloon, which is 80 feet in circum- 
ference, and weighs 40 pounds. It is tobe proved 
with fixtures, with a view of making the experi- 
ment of navigating it through the air.— Boston Post. 





Hay is selling at $12 in this townand in some 
places higher. The grass is yet short and in many 
towns about us the stock of hay on hand is exhaus- 
ted. We notice the existence of the same evil in 
some parts of Maine and New Hampshire. Our 
meadows which last year at this time were nearly 
all planted, are yet hardly disturbed by the plough. 
The peach trees are pretty much done up by the 
severity of the winter, and large numbers of them 
have been cut down. Northampton Courier. 





Fatal Juggling —A Juggler, by the name of 
Wheeler, alias Curtis, a few days since while in 
the exercise of his vocation, running a sword down 
his throat preforated some vital part, which caused 
his instant death.— Buffalo Whig. 





Sentence of death was pronounced upon Wiill- 
iam Adams, convicted of the murder of Captain 
Tilden, on Saturday last. T’he sentence is to be 
executed no Friday, 29th inst.— Balt. Patriot. 





Mr. Epiror,—In the January number of your 
valuable Farmer you gave a receipt for burns ; per- 
mit me to give Pe one which | have often tried 
with the best effects, namely: Take tar, spread it 
on a linen cloth, apply it to the burn, and it will 
give immediate relief. Ifthe burn is not very deep, 
nothing else need be applied, and it .will effect an 
entire cure. ‘This was first told me by an old 
housekeeper, who had brought up a large family, 
and said she wished every person knew it. 

New York Farmer. 
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Caution to the Public. 


All persons are hereby cautioned against purch- 


In New ~~ on Ge lust, by Samuel | asing the following Notes of hand — by me to 
0 


ichard C, Dodd, of this town, 


WwW Esq. Mr. 
to +» ‘elizabeth Wyman, of New Sharon, 


Martha Smallen, viz :—One note one hundred 


dollars, payable in six months from December 20th, 
In Turner, by Isaat Gross, ion, Bie. | 1834. One note of two hundred dollars, payable 
Blossom to Miss Susan, daughter of William Cary, in one year from above date. One note of elghay 


. 
2Sq- 





Sy eS a 





Deaths. 


In this town on Friday last, a child of Mr. Pliny 
Hartis. 
In Portland, Miss Mary W, Giles, aged 25. 
At Rotterdam, Edward Fales, of ‘Thomaston, a- 
about 17, seaman on board brig Holander. He 
fell from aloft on deck, and expired soon after- 
wards. 


In Hope, Mr, 'Thomas Jones, aged 90. 
ES OT Pence STS LEE EET ls 





dollars, payable in eighteen months from the above 
date—for I am determined not to pay said notes 
unless a satisfactory claim is given of the property 
for which they were given. 

EMERSON PREBLE. 


Lisbon, May 8, 1335. 
Seed Potatoes from the Ball. 
The subscriber has for sale about 80 bushels of 





POTATOES of different kinds, part of them 2) P® 


and a part 4 years from the ball. 
A. 8. PETTENGILL. 
Winthrop, May 12, 1835. 





ED ee 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, May 11. 
Reported for the Boston Patriot. 


At Market, 530 Beef Cattle, 14 pairs of Working 
Oxen, 40 Cows and Calves, 725 Sheep, and 450 
Swine. About 140 Beef Cattle and 400 sheep, un- 
sold. 

Prices. Beef Cattlk—We do not, at this season 
of the year, recollect ever seeing so large a propor- 
tion of ordinary cattle at market at one time, some 
of which were exceedingly inferior. A few pair 
purchased by “lump,” and may have cost above 
our highest quotations. We quote prime at 37s 6d 
a 40s 6d, good 34s 6d, thin at 30 a 33s, 

Working Oxen—Sales at $70, 78, 95, 100 and 105. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at $21, 22, 24, 25, 27,30 
and 338. 


Sheep—Dull ; one lot sheared were taken at 18s ;, 


also lots not sheared at 26s 3d, 33, and 34s 6d. 

Swine—Several lots were taken to peddle at 5 1-4 
for sows and 6 1-4 for barrows, at retail, under 80, 
7 and 8, over 80, 5 1-2 and 6 and 6 1-4 a 7. 


Temperance Meeting. 


The Annual meeting of the Winthrop Temper- 
ance Society will be held at the Masonic Hall, in 
this village, on TUESDAY the 2d day of June 
next, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. A Report from 
the Board of Counsellors may be expected. 

Question for Discussion—Is it necessary, to the 
complete success of the Temperance Reform, to 
extend the practice of tetal abstinence to all intoxi- 
cating liquors, as a common drink ? 

Per order, Wm. NOYES, Sec’y. 

Winthrop, May 20, 1835. 


Hard Ware store. 


THOMAS B. BROOKS, corner of Winthrop 
and Front Streets, HaLtoweLL—Keeps constantly 
for sale a large and extensive assortment of all des- 
criptions of Hard Ware Goods, Saddlery and Cut- 
lery, which being principally imported by him, will 
be sold at low and reasonable prices, either at 
wholesale or retail. 

Atso—Cut Nails, Spikes and Brads—Window 
Glass of common and extra sizes—Sheet Lead and 
Sheet Zinc, a cheap and excellent article for roofs 
—Iron Hollow Ware—Brass Kettles and Fire 
Setts—Mill and cross cut Saws—Joiners’ Tools— 
House and Furniture Trimmings, &c. &c. 

A.so—75 tons Iron and Steel, making a com- 
plete assortment of all kinds usually wanted in this 
market. 

May, 1835. 2mtn24. 


Waggon and Sleigh Making. 


The subscriber having taken the upper part of 
HORACE GOULD’S SHOP, will carry on the 
above business in its various branches, where he 
will keep constantly on hand Waggons and Sleighs 
for sale, warranted to be made of good materials 
and in a workmanlike manner. 

He will attend to Painting and repairing Car- 











‘ ringos at short notice. 
e also keeps on hand an assortment of CABI- 


NET FURNITURE for sale. 
JOHN J. MILLIKEN. 
Winthrop, April 24, 1835. 
The Northern Shepherd, 
For sale at this office. 





NOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has 
been duly appointed administrator of all and singu- 
lar the Goods and Estate which were of Daniel O. 
Allen late of Winthrop, in the county of Kennebec, 
deceased, intestate, and has undertaken the trust by 
— bond as the law directs :—All persons there- 
ore, having demands against the Estate of said de- 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for settle- 
ment ; and all indebted to said Estate are requested 
to make immediate payment to 

DAVID LONGFELLOW, 4dmin’r. 

Winthrop, April 30, 1835. 


Cast Iron Ploughs, 


Of Hitchcock’s and Stone’s make, for sale by 
PELEG BENSON, Jr. & Co. 
April 15, 1835. 


Mulberry Trees. 


The subscriber has for sale 3000 Mulberry Trees, 
from two to four years old. 
JOHN T. RICHARDSON. 
Winthrop, May 4, 2835. 


i SILK HATS _5 
_Manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
J. HOOPER’S 


Fashionable Hat Store, 
Water Street, Augusta, Me. 


Auso—A large assortment of DRAB HATS of 
every description and color, together with a prime 
assortment of Black, Beaver and Muskrat Hats, for 
gentlemen and youth. 

Atso—CLOTH CAPS, new Spring style, and 
a large assortment. All of which will be sold on 
such terms as cannot fail to suit purchasers. 

Please call and examine before purchasing else 
where. 

Augusta, April 20, 1835. 6m12 


Durham Short Horn Bull. 


The subscriber gives notice that he has a first rate 
| Durham Short Horn Bull, a descendent from Coe- 
_lebs, and of the same blood as Jupiter, the Kezer 
| Bull, &c, which will stand for the ensuing season 
‘at his farm in Winthrop. 

This animal is one of the best Bulls in the coun- 
try, and combines as many good points as any oth- 
er. He is a fine red, with some spots of white, 
large, well proportioned and active. 

armers are requested to cali and see him, and 
examine thoroughly. He will be put to Cows for 
the low price of One Dollar and warranted. 

Those whe are wishing to improve their breed 
of Stock cannot do better thau to avail themselves 
| of hisserviees. CONSIDER STURTEVANT. 
‘tuthrop, April, 1835. 


Wool Growers Meeting. 


| pursuance of a vote of Wool Growers, held 
at Masonic Hall in Winthrop, May 30, 1834, au- 
thorizing me to call a meeting of Woolgrowers the 
ensuing year. I hereby give notice to all concern- 
ed, that there will be a meeting of Wool growers 
held at said Hall, in Winthrop, on Saturday the 
23d day of May, 1835, at one o’clock, P. M., for the 
purpose of consulting upon whatever subject may 
interest those engaged in the growin 
wool. ELU A 























WOOD. 





Winthrop, April 24, 1835. 











Removal. 


JAMES ROBERTS respectfully informs his 
friends & customers, that he has removed from his 
old stand to the neat and comfortable establishment, 
No. 1, Morton street, opposite the Temperance Ho- 
tel, where he will be constantly on hand to shave 
and clip in the nicest manner, who may feel 
disposed to give him the use of their chins and ca- 
ene His razors are in the keenest order, and hie 
ather always ready. “ Don’t forget the number.” 

Winthrop, May 6, 1835. 3tisoaw. 


Notice. 


HE demands of Core & €naie, Core & 

STURTEVANT, Samuet Wess, and Mark Fisu- 
ER, are left with the subscriber’ for collection. All 
rsons indebted to either of said firms or individu- 
als, on Book or by note, for debts contracted while 
they were in business in this:place, would do well 
to adjust the same without delay, for this is the last 
call of this kind they will receive. 

SAMUEL P. BENSON. 
Winthrop Village, April 28, 1835. 








Samuel P. Benson, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


will give faithful attention to all business entrusted 
to his care. 


Particular Notice. 


The subscriber being about to leave town re- 
quests all persons who are indebted to him for the 
services of his Horses, to make immediate pay- 
ment,—delays are dangerous, 

GEO. W. STANLEY. 
‘inthrop, April 12, 1835. 


WINTHROP 
Silk Hat Establishment. 


nue subscribers would respectfully inform the 

public that they have recently commenced the 
manufacture of SILK HATS, at the old Stand: 
where purchasers can be turnished with a good ar- 
ticle, warranted. ‘They will make to order every 
Shape, Size and Colour, which is desired. 

hey also continue to keep as usual a large stock 
of Fur Harts ef every description, wholesate and re- 
tail. 

N. B. They will pay cash for all kinds of Hatt- 
ing and Shipping furs, and for Wool Skins. 
CARR & SHAW, 








Wintbrop, April, 1835. 
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T'o the Honorable Henry W. Futier, Judge of the 
Court of Probate within and for the County o/ 
Kennebec. 


The petition and representation of Moses Warrs, 
Guardian of Mary Follet, Abigail Foliet now Abi- 
il Sutherland, Jesse Follet, Sophroaa Follet and 
heuama Follet, all of Winthrop, in the County ot 
Kennebec, Minors, respectfully shews that said mi- 
nors are seized and possessed of certain Real Es 
tate, situated in said Winthrop, aud described ay 
follows :—The right of said minors to the Farm on. 
which Michael Follet, late of said Winthrop, de- 
ceased, lived at the time of his disease—that the es- 
tate is unproductive of amy benefit: to said minors, 
and that it will be tar the inaerest of said minors 
that the same should be seld and the proceeds put 
out on interest. He therefore prays your Honor 
that he may be autherized'and empowered agreea- 
bly to law to sell at publie or private sale the above 
described real estate, or such part of it a3 in your 
opinion may be expedient. Al of which is res- 
pectfully subuaitted.. MOS#@S WHITE. 

County or Kenneszac, 3s. At a Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta on the last Monday of April, 
1835, on the Petition aforesaid, 

Ordered, That notice be given by publishing a 
copy of said. Petition with this order thereon, three 
weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, a news- 
paper printed. in. W intivrop, that all persons interes- 
ted may attend on the last Monday.of June next, a 
the Court af Probate, then te be holden at Augus- 
ta, and shew eause, if any, why the prayer of saxt 
Petitioner, should not be granted—such notice to . 
be given before said Court. 

H. W. FULLER, Judge. 


and sale of| Attest: Gro. Roninson, Reguster. 


A true copy of the petition and order thereon... 
Attest: Geo. Ropinson, Register. 1 
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Poetry. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Vernal Scenery and Reflections. 
The singing of birds now is come, 
The turtle is heard in the land, 
The trees and the beast that are dumb 
Declare now the work of God’s hand. 
Let man then his tongue now employ, 
Let praise from his lips now resound, 
And join in the general joy 
Of earth and of things all around. 


The birds on the trees now we hear, 
How charming the sound of their voice, 
How happy and gay they appear, 
How greatly they seem to rejoice. 
Come join the sweet birds on the sprays 
Let songs to our Maker arise, 
Let earth now be fill’d with his*praise, 
And reach from the earth to the skies. 


The flowers now appear from the ground, 
And blossoms are seen on the trees, 
The landscape is beauteous around, 
And fragrance is brought in the breeze. 
As roses of Sharon in bloom, 
And lillies in vallies that grow, 
The church yields the sweetest perfume, 
And decks all the scene here below. 


The cattle on hills now are seen, 
They graze with delight all the day, 
The sheep feed in pastures so green, 
The lambs sport in gambols of play, 
Our Shepherd in pastures will lead, 
Where waters of pleasure are nigh, 
Not grass, as the beasts, do we feed, 
dut pastures we have from on high, 


The earth, lately frozen and bound, 

We plough, and prepare now the field, 
The seed is now sown in the ground ; 

We look unto God for the yield. 
And Christ now his light will impart, 

And warmth from his shining will glow ; 
Prepare then the ground of the heart, 


| ercise in the open air, under the broad canopy of 
_ heaven. 

Once too, May-day was a sort of test of moral 
character. It is said to have been an ancient cus- 
tom in Cheshire, in England, to mark the residence 

of a scold, every May-day morning, by placing over 
| her door an alder bough. Each sort of bough, in- 
deed, appears to have indicated, in those days, some 
predominant habit or quality. Thus for a scold 
| they placed over the door, alder ; fora slattern, wal- 
)nut; fora mistress, birch, &c. If this custom were 
prevalent among us, what sort of an appearance 
would some of our houses have presented this 


and stirring with the first beams of the sun ? 
Most certainly a reform in this matter, individual 





|is disposed to begin the work, we would say, is | 








| REVNOVAL. 
James Dealy---Tailor, 


Respectfully intorms the inhabitants of Winthrop 
and its vicinity, that he has taken the shop recently 
occupied by Ezra Warman, Jr. where he will 
be ready to wait on those who may favor him with 
their custom ;—being a subscriber to the Report of 
Fashions as reported by Messrs. 'T’. P. WititiaMs 
& Co. of the City of New York, he will receive 
them as often as reported, which will enable him 
at all times to make garments in the latest style, 
and as well as can be done at Hallowell or Augus- 





morning—not to those of us who belonged to the | ry the assertions of those who patronize Mechanics at 
world of forgetfulness, but to those who were up | those places to the contrary notwithstanding. 


He has just received the Spring and Summer 
Fashions for 1835, for all kinds of garments now 


. Se et a to hi ho, | Worn, Viz :—Dress Coats—Wairstcoats—Pantaloons 
and national, is greatly needed. And to him who | —Frock Coats (different kinds)—Shooting, Military, 


there a better month for this purpose than May? | Ball, Riding and Youth's Dresses, &c. §c. 


| fs there a better day—for we must begin on some | 
day, and even hour, if we ever reform at all—than | 
this present May-day—this, perhaps only season of 
\ the kind that we shall ever witness ? 

| If people must and will doze away their morn- 
ings at all other times, let them not do so in regard 
, to those of the month of May. These in the whole, 
‘amount to little more than thirtya year. Let usall 
| seize and enjoy them as they pass. 

| May is the season of love, too; love to God as 
| well as to his creatures. It is not enough that a 
'few individuals here and there, break the frosty 
| bonds of indifference, or the iron ones of celibacy ; 
‘and suffer their hearts to expand with the expan- 
ding vegetable world, towards their fellow creatures. 
| All this is well as far as it goes ; and indeed it goes 
very far. On this account alone, every generous 
being that loves his species, or knows the power or 
| pleasure of sympathy, might well sigh for the re- 
‘turn of May more frequently—twice a year at least. 
But let not love or philanthropy end here. ‘They 
should have a wider range. "They should not stop 
| short of other worlds. ‘The former, at least, should 
go out, not only from matter to mind, but from 
' mind individual to mind universal; from the love 


{(> Corrine done in the neatest manner and 
warranted to fit, and no pains spared to have every 
garment from his shop done in the best manner.— 
Grateful for past patronage, a continuance is res- 
pectfully solicited, 

Winthrop, April 15, 1835. 


New-England “eed Store. 


At the Agricultural and Horticultural Warehouse 
connected with the New-England Farmer the sub- 
scriber continues the Seed Establishment, and now 
offers to dealers, Gardeners, and the public gener- 
ally an unrivalled collection of 

GARDEN, GRASS, axpv FLOWER SEEDS, 
comprising unusual fine varieties and of undoubted 
quality and vitality—being raised under the partic- 
ular direction and expressly for the establishment. 

Garden Seeds in boxes assorted for dealers from 
10 to 100 dollars each.—Also in pounds, halves and 
quarters at very moderate prices. 

Boxes of Seeds containing a good assortment for 
private gardens at $3 each. 

300 to 400 choice varieties of FLOWER SEEDS 
in 6 cent papers—20 papers for $1,00. 

Grass Seeds at the lowest market prices at Whole- 








_of spirits below, to love and devotion to the Spirit 
‘of spirits above: and take fast hold on the eternal 


sale and Retail. 
Fruit and Ornamental TREES, Grape Vines, 


| 


throne. | Plants and Roots supplied at one day’s notice. 


Waldo. 

This Bull, owned by the subscriber, will stand at 
his stable the ensuing season for the use of any that 
wish his services. He was purchased when a calf 
of Mr. Young, near the large farm in Jackson in the 
County of Waldo. He was from a cow two crosses 

from the farm bull, which was sired by the Lyman 





| Just published a Catalogue of 80 pages which 


will be sent gratis to customers. 
| Jan. 21. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


——S — 





| Farm For Sale. 

| 

HE subseriber offers for sale the farm upon 
| 4. which he now lives in Winthrop. Said farm 
|istwo miles from the village and about eight miles 











or Durham, imported by Thorndike, Sears and oth- | (rom Augusta, and was formerly known by 
ers, and said to have cost $2000 when he arrived | the name of the Stephen Pullen Farm. It contains 
Puitomer. |in America, His stock can be seen in this neigh-| 100 acres, and is conveniently divided into tillage, 

borhood, and I am well pleased with it. Price $1 | pasturage, mowiug and wood land. It is well wa- 
a single cow, with a liberal acknowledgment to | tered—las near the house a good spring and two 


That seed of his kingdom may grow. 
Winthr p. 
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Miscellany. 


From the Moral Reformer. 
May Day and May Morning. 


Once May was the season of health and beauty 
Fifty years ago—so we are told—there was a pre- 
vailing opinion in some parts of Great Britain a- 
mong the females, that if they went out into the 
fields, early on the morning of the first of May, and 
bathed their faces with the dew on the green grass, 
it would greatly add to the beauty of their skin.— 
And certain it is, however we may account for the 
fet, that little children, like the joyous birds and 
sportive lambs, appear to have a sort of instinctive 
joy at the return of spring; and as one writer has 
expressed it, “feel it to the very tips of their fin- 
gers.” Nor is this feeling wholly confined to chil- 
dren. Dr. Parr, fascinating in conversation, skilled 
in controversy, and one of the most learned and in- 
Nuential men of the age, was a great friend of Mav 
day sports, and appeared to regard them as having 
a salutary tendency. " 

We are not over fond of morning dew, any more 
than that of evening; but the evil—if indeed it be 
an evil—of encountering them, is far more tolerable 
than that of being drenched in hot feather beds, & 
a confined atmosphere till the middle of the fore- 
noon. We would have people get up in the morn- 
ing, Whether they go abroad at once or not: and 


ere the sun is half way to the meredian, we would | 
have them take an abundance of active, manly ex- 


those that bring a number. All his calves that} e9od wells of water. 


have come have been a good red, and I have one 
that weighed 105 lbs. at one day old. 
ELIJAH WOOD. 
Winthrop, April 29, 1835. 








Binck VWorgan---irom Vermont. 
FENHAT champion of Morgan Horses will stand 
for the use of Mares the ensuing season at the 
following places; viz: at A. Lane’s Stable in Wayne 
Village, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays ; 


at Seth Beal’s Stable at North Turner, on Tues- | 
days; and at Readfield Corner on Thursdays of 
each week, to commence the first week in May, | 


and end the first week in July. 


BLACK MORGAN was sired by the famous | 


Horse Sherman Morgan; and is thought by geod 
judges to be the most perfect horse ever sired. by 
that noted horse. 


Specimens of his stock may be seen at either of 


the above named places, and those in favor of im- 
proving their breed of Horses are respecttully in- 
vited to call and see for themselves. 


Terms.—l our Dollars by the Season or six dol- | 


lars to ensure a foal, one dollar down and five dol- 
lars when the mare proves with foal; all favors 
gratefully acknowledged by the subscribers, 
H. W. OWEN, 
LEMUEL BARTLETT. 
Wayne, March 31, 1835. 


Ruta Baga & Carrot Seed 
For sale at this office. 





| 
A true copy. 
| Attest: GEO. ROBINSON, Register. 


About 25 acres are first rate 
| brook intervale. There is annually cut upon the 
| farm about 35 tons of hay, 25 of it of the first qual- 
ity. There is also about 8 acres of second growth 
| Sugar maples, affording an excellent chance for the 
/manufacture of maple sugar—probably 2000 or 
|more trees now ready for tapping. The whole is 
| offered on reasonable terms—one half of the pur- 
_chase money down, and the remainder in good se- 
curity in three annual payments, 
WM. H. BEARCE. 
Winthrop, April 8, 1835. 
KENNEBEC, ss.—Al a Court of Probate held et 
A iurusta within and for the ‘ounty of Kennebec, 
on the last Monday of April, 4. D. 1835. 








| John Wadsworth, administrator on the Estate of 
| John Wadsworth, tate of Winthiop, in said county, 

deceased, having presented his first account of ad- 
| ministration of the Estate of said deceased for al- 
|lowance: 

Ordered, That the Administrator give notice to 

all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or- 

der to be published three weeks successfully in the 
| Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they may 
| appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta in 

said county, on the last Monday of June next, at ten 
| of the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, if any 
they have, why the same should not be allowed. 


H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
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